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FINE WRITING
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THE literary aspirants, of whom the world seems
full to-day, are not lacking in advisers to guide
their youthful pens and to warn them of the perils
in their path. This path is, we are told, full of dreadful
pitfalls into which the unwary may be too easily engulfed.
Luckily two of our best-known contemporary critics,
Mr. Middleton Hurry and Mr. Herbert Read, have each
written books on Style, and they, as well as several
members of the flourishing school of Cambridge criticism,
have been at pains to place conspicuous danger-signals
at the edge of these abysses.

Their warnings are directed in particular against any
attempts at what is called ' fine writing/ any undue
preoccupation with the technique of prose composition.
Time spent in labouring to perfect one's style, or to make
of it an instrument for the production of imaginative
effects, is, Mr. Read tells us, just so much time wasted.
Indeed Mr. Middleton Murry says it is worse than this,
for nothing could be more dangerous than the notion that
the more poetic is prose, the finer it is; this is a heresy
that cannot be too much deplored and combated. ' The
terrible attraction of words/ the impulse to use them for
anything more than exact symbols of the things they
stand for, is another danger; any sacrifice of sense to
euphony being, these critics tell us, the beginning of
decadence : ' it is a step on the downward path/ The
histories and associations of words, are, Mr. Read says,
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